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SERMON 

PREACHED    AT    THE    REDEDICATION 

OF  THE 

Congregational      Church, 

IN      UNION,      CONN. 
July  25th,  1866. 


BY    CHARLES     HAMMOND, 

Principal  of  Monson  Academy. 


SPRINGFIELD: 

SAMUEL     BOWLES     AND     COMPANY,     PRINTERS, 
1867. 


TO  THE 

PRECIOUS  MEMORY  OF 

CHARLIE, 

MV      DARLING      SON      AND      ONLY      SURVIVING      CHILD, 

THIS  SERMON  IS  DEDICATED. 


DURING    THE    HOUR  OF    ITS    DELIVERY,    HE  WAS    STRUCK   VITITH     FATAL 
PARALYSIS,    AND  DIED   THE  NEXT   DAY, 

July  26th,  1866. 
aged  ten  years  and  two  months- 


"  Fare  thee  well !  though  time  may  bring  us. 
Other  friends,  yet  none  like  thee. 
Who  in  thy  peculiar  beauty 
Wast  what  we  no  more  shall  see. 

From  our  ears  seraphic  music 

In' thy  voice  hath  died  away. 
From  our  eyes  a  glorious  vision 

Passed  to  mingle  with  the  clay." 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Union,  August  ist,  1866. 
Rev.  Charles  Hammond, 

Dear  Sir : — At  the  collation  held  in  the  Town  Hall  after  the  services  at 
the  rededication  of  the  Congregational  Church,  it  was  voted  unanimously, 
that  a  copy  of  your  Sermon  on  that  occasion,  be  requested  for  publication. 
The  undersigned,  appointed  as  a  Committee  to  carry  out  said  vote,  respect- 
fully solicit  a  copy  for  that  purpose. 

Respectfully  yours, 

EZRA  M.  HORTON, 
MYRON  KINNEY, 
WILLIAM  M.  CORBIN, 

Committee. 


MONSON,  July  loth,  1867. 
To  Messrs.  E.  M.  Horton,  Myron  Kinney,  and  William  M.  Corbin  : 

The  request  you  so  kindly  made,  is  at  length  complied  with.  Ill  health 
and  other  causes  have  delayed  the  publication  of  the  Sermon,  which  must  be 
forever  associated  with  the  great  sorrow  of  my  life. 

Yours  truly, 

C.  HAMMOND. 


SERMON. 


Psalms  122  :  i.  I  was  glad  when  they  said  unto  me,  Let  us  go  into  the 
house  of  the  Lord. 

The  sanctuary  of  the  Lord  and  its  worship,  was,  with 
the  Psalmist,  a  frequent  theme  of  song.  To  him,  "  a  day- 
spent  in  the  courts  of  the  Lord,  was  better  than  a  thousand." 
His  soul  "  longed,  yea,  even  fainted,  for  the  courts  of  the 
Lord." 

In  the  Psalms  of  the  Pilgrims,  as  they  are  called,  from 
one  of  which  the  text  is  taken,  we  find  the  strongest  ex- 
pressions of  love  for  the  Lord's  house  and  worship. 

These  pilgrim  psalms  were  composed  for  those  who  went 
up  from  all  parts  of  the  land — often  in  large  companies,  or 
caravans,  to  celebrate  on  Mount  Zion  the  great  national 
festivals.  As  they  came  in  sight  of  the  City,  "  beautiful  for 
situation,"  they  lifted  up  their  voices,  and  with  one  accord 
they  sang — "  Our  feet  shall  stand  within  thy  gates,  O  Jeru- 
salem, I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  to  the  hills  from  whence 
Cometh  my  help.  My  help  cometh  from  the  Lord  which 
made  heaven  and  earth." 

And  when  the  people  had  gathered  in  mighty  throngs  in 

the  great  sanctuary  "whither  the  tribes  went  up,"  the  voices 

'  of  thousands  of  worshipers  blended  in  that  song  of  praise, 

commencing  with  the  text,  "  I  was  glad  when  they  said  unto 

me,  let  us  go  into  the  house  of  the  Lord." 
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Those  psalms  of  praise,  written  by  the  minstrel  King  of 
Israel  for  the  service  of  song  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  were 
sung  in  the  tabernacle,  and  in  the  first  temple  built  by 
Solomon,  in  the  second  temple  built  after  the  captivity, 
and  in  the  third  temple  built  by  Herod,  in  which  Christ 
taught  daily.  The  same  sacred  songs  became  the  inherit- 
ance of  the  Jewish  Church,  and  of  all  Christian  Churches 
as  well — no  other  religious  hymns  having  been  introduced 
into  Christian  worship  until  nearly  a  thousand  years  of  our 
era  had  passed,  and  down  to  our  day,  they  are  used  still  in 
all  worshiping  assemblies  of  every  Christian  name.  For 
three  thousand  years  at  least,  have  the  songs  of  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures  been  used  by  the  servants  of  God,  as 
their  language  of  devotion,  expressing  the  wants  and  the 
sympathies  of  the  souls  of  men  in  all  ages  alike,  whenever 
they  appear  as  worshipers,  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord. 

Verily,  the  "  word  of  the  Lord  abideth  forever,"  though 
the  proudest  temples  reared  by  human  hands  have  crum- 
bled to  the  dust.  All  man's  material  works  perish,  all 
civil  and  religious  institutions  change,  and  succeed  each 
other  in  their  rise  and  fall — but  God's  word  standeth  sure, 
so  long  as  human  nature  remains  unchanged,  having  in  all 
ages  the  same  traits,  the  same  wants,  the  same  perils,  the 
same  absolute  dependence  on  God.  Religion  as  a  matter 
of  real  need  and  use,  is  the  same  in  one  age  as  in  another, 
among  one  people  as  another,  with  one  individual  as  with 
another. 

The  forms,  the  rites,  the  organizations,  the  names  of  re- 
ligious institutions  change  with  the  passing  generations  of 
men  ;  for  they  are  all  of  human  origin,  but  underneath  these 
mutable  rites  and  systems,  there  is  an  enduring  reality,  a 
foundation  of  truth,  which  gives  to  all  external  forms  and 
ceremonies,  whatever  of  vigor  and  life  they  possess. 

Hence  the  oldest  records  of  religious  sentiments,  are  the 
purest  and  the  best.  The  words  of  Job,  of  Moses  and  the 
prophets,  and  especially  of  David,  meet  the  wants,  and  con- 


ditions  of  genuine  worship,  among  all  men,  and  in  all  ages. 
They  set  forth  such  views  of  God's  character,  and  man's 
dependence  and  obligations,  as  find  an  instant  response  in 
the  feelings  and  thoughts  of  all  men,  of  every  race  and 
clime,  wherever  they  think  at  all  of  their  personal  relations 
to  God,  and  consider  the  reasonableness  of  religious  serv- 
ice, and  consecrate  places  of  worship,  for  the  proper  per- 
formance of  that  service. 

We  meet  to-day  to  dedicate  anew  this  edifice  as  a  public 
sanctuary.  Built  and  consecrated  by  a  former  generation, 
it  has  been  so  thoroughly  repaired,  that,  in  respect  to  all  its 
interior  arrangements,  it  appears  to  us  as  a  new  structure. 
The  cost  of  these  improvements  has  far  exceeded  the 
entire  expense  of  the  building  when  first  erected ;  but  the 
object  of  this  expense,  incurred  by  the  friends  of  this  church 
in  this  and  other  places,  is  the  very  same  which  prompted 
our  fathers  to  build  the  sanctuaries  in  which  the  generations 
before  us  worshiped. 

It  is  certainly  appropriate  to  this  ser\-ice  of  consecration, 
to  consider  some  of  the  objects  or  uses  of  a  sanctuary  like 
this.  We  may  in  that  way  be  led  to  see  why  we  should  be 
glad  to  enter  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord. 

I.  A  most  obvious  use  of  a  house  of  worship  in  any 
place  is  to  serv^e  the  general  interests  of  religion,  in  its  re- 
lations to  the  public  welfare. 

That  was  certainly  one  reason  why  the  psalmist  loved  the 
house  of  the  Lord.  For  his  own  sake  he  loved  it,  but  more 
for  the  sake  of  the  people  over  whom  he  reigned.  Hence 
he  longed  to  build  the  great  national  temple  to  take  the 
place  of  the  ancient  tabernacle,  a  work  his  successor  ac- 
complished ;  and  thus  a  sanctuary  was  provided  large  enough 
in  its  ample  courts  to  accommodate  the  people  of  the  whole 
land  at  their  great  national  festivals. 

The  temple  of  the  Lord  at  Jerusalem  was  unlike  any 
proper  Christian  temple  in  several  important  respects.  It 
was  a  national  sanctuary,  and  used  by  the  whole  people 
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only  on  great  occasions.  Its  common  ministrations  could 
be  enjoyed  by  only  a  small  number.  It  was  a  sacred  place 
visited  by  thousands,  like  the  temple  of  Mecca  by  the 
followers  of  the  false  prophet,  and  it  was  loved  by  the  nation 
with  intense  devotion.  It  was  a  magnificent  building,  and 
it  had  a  most  solemn  ritual  service,  the  aim  of  which  was  to 
impress  the  worshipers  by  what  they  saw  rather  than  by 
what  they  heard.  For  in  those  ages,  the  common  people 
acquired  nearly  all  their  knowledge  of  religious  truth  by 
signs  and  symbolic  rites,  not  by  those  means  which  modern 
education  gives. 

The  history  of  the  Jews  shows  that  this  ritual  symbolic 
method  of  instruction,  splendid  though  it  was,  did  not 
answer  every  purpose,  for  while  the  first  temple  remained, 
there  was  always  prevalent  a  tendency  to  idolatry  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree. 

But  after  the  captivity,  the  system  of  synagogue  worship 
was  established  in  all  important  places,  where  all  the  people 
might  assemble  every  Sabbath  day  to  hear  the  reading  of 
the  Law,  to  unite  in  prayer,  and  praise  and  listen  to  instruc- 
tion from  the  word  of  God.  The  Jewish  synagogue  then, 
rather  than  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  is  the  scriptural  type 
of  a  proper  Christian  place  of  worship. 

We  should  rejoice  in  the  erection  of  a  public  sanctu- 
ary, because  of  the  benefit  which  religion  thereby  confers 
on  society. 

A  state  under  a  bad  form  of  government,  even  the  worst, 
is  in  a  condition  far  preferable  to  that  of  being  under  no 
government  at  all,  for  in  a  condition  of  anarchy,  society 
cannot  exist.  So  it  may  be  said  that  any  form  of  religion, 
if  it  have  the  essentials  of  truth  combined  with  many  errors, 
is  far  better  than  none. 

But  no  religion  can  exert  any  social  restraints  of  a 
salutary  nature  where  public  ordinances  of  some  sort  are 
not  observed.  Doubtless,  men  may  be  religious  without 
the  aid  of  public  ordinances,  but  they  are  not  likely  to  be. 
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Doubtless  there  have  been  persons  who  have  been  isolated 
from  their  fellow-men,  and  yet  have  lived  in  communion 
with  God.  Forced  to  flee  from  the  dwellings  of  men,  they 
have  found  the  loneliest  retreats,  a  Bethel,  even  the  very 
gate  of  heaven.  Men,  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy, 
have  wandered  in  deserts  and  lived  in  mountain  caves,  and 
yet  they  have  been  blessed  of  God  in  their  exile,  as  were 
our  pilgrim  fathers,  who  landed  on  the 

"  Wild  New  England  shore." 

But  such  is  not  the  normal  condition  of  mankind.  Man 
was  not  made  for  absolute  independence,  but  for  society, 
and  that  society  is  the  best  for  man  in  which  the  best  pro- 
vision is  made  for  his  greatest  necessities,  and  no  greater 
need  can  any  man  have,  than  that  which  relates  to  his  reli- 
gious welfare. 

As  man  cannot  live  without  society,  so  society  cannot 
long  survive  without  religion.  That  state  of  barbarism  is 
the  lowest  where  the  restraints  of  religion  are  the  least,  and 
that  society  is  the  most  desirable,  where  the  best  and 
the  purest  religion  is  most  influential.  There  can  be  no 
social  happiness  without  public  virtue,  and  there  can  be  no 
public  virtue,  where  the  individuals  which  compose  society, 
are  all  regardless  of  moral  authority,  that  is  of  those  laws 
which  God  has  ordained. 

Hence,  religion  is  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  state, 
and  hence  the  state  should  protect  and  secure  the  free  ex- 
ercise of  religious  privileges  to  every  member  of  the  state. 
I  do  not  say  that  the  state,  in  our  day,  is  bound  to  support 
religion,  for  that  might  prove  disastrous  to  its  best  interests. 
It  is  better  that  every  man  should  be  left  free  to  choose  and 
to  support  that  faith  which  his  conscience  approves,  in  order 
that  his  conscience  may  be  made  vigorous  by  his  faith  in 
the  supreme  authority  of  God. 

Every  public  sanctuary  is  a  symbol  of  regard,  held  in 
common  by  all  its  attendants,  for  a  system  of  law  emanating 
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from  a  Being  infinitely  greater  than  any  man  or  man's  works 
or  institutions  can  be.  A  church  standing  in  any  place, 
with  its  spire  always  pointing  as  a  finger  to  heaven,  is  a 
silent  symbol  of  assent  to  the  authority  of  a  Being  All-wise, 
Almighty,  and  Eternal. 

All  the  members  of  society  do  not  actually  recognize  or 
yield  assent  to  the  Divine  Authority  ;  indeed  multitudes  live 
in  the  world  without  any  influential  regard  for  God,  or  his 
laws ;  and  yet  these  very  persons  are  indebted  for  all  that 
makes  society  a  blessing,  to  those  who  do  perform  their 
religious  duties.  Unless  God's  authority  in  human  affairs  is 
revered,  there  is  no  safe  foundation  for  any  human  govern- 
ment, and  without  government  of  some  sort,  society  cannot 
exist;  and  unless  that  government  be  just,  the  people  must 
suffer  from  oppression. 

The  fear  of  God  is  the  foundation  of  all  just  laws,  and 
those  laws  cannot  last,  unless  that  fear  directly  or  indi- 
rectly influences  all  in  authority,  and  all  under  authority. 
For  the  sake  of  those  who  obey  His  laws,  God  suffers 
long  with  those  who  do  not  obey.  Not  until  a  universal 
disregard  of  God's  authority  prevailed,  was  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  overthrown,  and  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  destroyed. 
The  temple  was  built  for  the  good  of  the  people,  but  when 
the  people  had  become  utterly  corrupt,  they  were  not  spared 
for  the  sake  of  the  temple.  They  must  perish  and  the  temple 
also  by  a  common  destruction.  Zion  must  lie  waste  for 
seventy  years,  with  none  to  come  to  her  solemn  feasts. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  a  regard 
for  a  place  of  worship,  without  reference  to  its  proper  use 
and  service,  has  no  real  religious  value.  The  first  temple 
at  Jerusalem  was  an  object  of  reverence  so  long  as  it  re- 
mained, although  the  people  became  utterly  irreligious, 
and  worse  than  the  heathen  around  them.  The  last 
temple  was  destroyed  at  that  period,  when  it  seemed,  that 
nearly  all  the  religion  of  the  Jews  consisted  in  their  devo- 
tion to  the  temple  and  its  ritual.     It  is  certain  they  had 
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no  love  for  Him  who  was  the  Lord  of  the  temple.  When 
He  came  suddenly  to  His  temple,  they  could  see  no 
beauty  or  comeliness  in  Him  who  was  greater  than  the 
temple.  He  taught  daily  in  His  temple,  but  they  beheld 
not  the  glory  of  Him  in  whom  dwelt  all  the  fullness  of 
the  Godhead  bodily. 

Hence  it  is  not  strange  that  the  Jews  in  their  moral  blind- 
ness so  utterly  perverted  the  uses  of  the  temple,  that, 
although  it  was  built  for  a  house  of  prayer,  they  made  it 
a  den  of  thieves. 

Josephus,  in  his  story  of  the  dreadful  seige,  tells  us  with 
what  intense  malignity,  the  very  defenders  of  the  temple 
hated  each  other,  though  they  alike  devoted  their  lives  to 
save  those  "  goodly  buildings,"  which  the  Savior  had  doomed 
to  utter  destruction. 

Really  a  devotion  to  the  sanctuary,  merely  for  its  own 
sake  or  its  ritual,  is  not  a  religious  sentiment,  but  a  super- 
stition rather,  in  which  the  sin  of  idolatry  consists,  the 
greatest  foe  to  true  religion,  infidelity  not  excepted. 

And  the  tendencies  and  the  temptations  to  superstition, 
are  not  local  but  universal,  manifesting  themselves  in  all 
ages  and  countries.  Superstition  is  a  sin,  to  which  refined 
and  enlightened  nations  are  prone,  as  well  as  the  rude  and 
ignorant.  It  may  be  found  in  Christian  churches  of  every 
creed,  in  a  Puritan  congregation  as  well  as  in  a  Romish 
cathedral.  It  always,  and  everywhere,  prevails,  when  men 
substitute  the  false  for  the  true,  as  objects  of  reverence  and 
homage,  when  they  love  a  particular  place  or  mode  of 
worship,  more  than  the  object  or  end  of  worship,  when  they 
honor  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  more  than  the  Lord  of  the 
temple,  when  they  glory  in  the  goodly  gifts  and  decorations 
of  a  consecrated  edifice,  and  so  worship  the  creature  or  the 
works  or  gifts  of  their  own  hands,  more  than  the  Creator, 
who  is  God  over  all  blessed  forever. 

2.  It  is  a  matter  of  rejoicing,  as  we  enter  this  place  of 
worship  to-day,  because  we  love  the  polity  and  the  religious 
service  of  the  denomination  to  which  it  belongs. 


We  have  alluded  to  the  nature  of  superstition  as  the  foe 
of  pure  religion.  Our  fathers  understood  its  perils,  better 
than  we  do,  and  hence  they  adopted  the  primitive  apostolical 
system  of  church  polity,  and  braved  all  the  dangers  of  per- 
secution and  of  emigration  to  these  desolate  New  England 
shores,  that  they  might  plant  the  congregational  polity  in  a 
new  world,  where  it  might  have  room  and  time  to  grow. 
From  the  principles  of  our  religious  polity,  were  derived  the 
peculiar  civil  polity  of  the  New  England  States,  which  be- 
came the  chief  elements  of  American  civilization. 

Our  church  polity  regards  each  local  church  as  inde- 
pendent of  every  other ;  it  recognizes  the  equality  of  every 
member  of  the  church  in  respect  to  all  personal  rights  and 
privileges,  and  it  holds  to  the  purity  of  its  ministers  or 
elders.  It  discards  the  triple  distinction  of  rank  or  orders 
which  all  the  prelatical  churches  hold.  We  have  no  priest 
in  our  system  save  one,  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church,  the 
High  Priest  of  our  profession.  Our  ministers  have  no 
priestly  office,  or  mediatorial  function  to  fulfill.  They  derive 
their  title  from  their  office,  which  is  not  one  of  lordship 
over  God's  heritage,  but  of  service  to  the  brethren.  Christ 
himself  has  given  the  name  and  described  the  function  of  a 
leading  officer  in  his  church.  "  He  that  is  greatest  among 
you  let  him  be  your  minister,  and  he  that  is  chief  as  one 
that  doth  serve." 

As  our  polity  is  free,  so  our  forms  of  worship  are  few  and 
simple.  Our  fathers  built  their  first  sanctuaries  in  plain 
style,  for  they  had  not  the  means  to  erect  costly  structures. 
And  if  they  had  been  rich,  yet  it  would  seem  that,  on  grounds 
of  good  taste  as  well  as  of  principle,  they  would  have  avoid- 
ed a  showy  style  of  architecture,  as  being  inconsistent  with 
the  simplicity  of  their  worship. 

Puritanism  owes  its  origin  to  the  protest  of  our  ances- 
tors against  the  assumption,  that  certain  rites  and  forms 
were  essential  in  Christian  worship,  and  because  they  re- 
fused conformity,  they  were  driven  by  principalities  and 
powers,  to  the  desolate  shores  of  New  England. 
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Here,  in  all  their  settlements,  they  endeavored  among 
the  first  things  they  did,  to  build  sanctuaries,  for  the  pure 
worship  of  God.  They  did  not  call  their  sanctuaries 
churches,  for  the  word  church,  in  the  New  Testament 
means,  a  company  or  assembly  of  Christian  believers,  not 
a  place  or  building  where  they  meet.  They  called  their 
sanctuaries  vieetijig-houses,  in  which  they  assembled  for 
civil  as  well  as  religious  purposes,  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  their  church  state  system.  Having  no 
priest  to  offer  sacrifices,  they  had  no  need  of  altars,  or 
chancels,  or  burning  censors.  They  used  no  instruments 
of  music,  they  were  opposed  to  the  reading  of  forms  of 
prayer,  and  even  the  reading  of  the  Bible  itself  in  their 
public  sendees  was  not  approved.  They  did  not  consecrate 
their  houses  of  worship,  and  even  disapproved  of  religious 
services  at  the  burial  of  the  dead.  And  these  views  and 
practices,  so  different  from  ours,  were  not  grounded  in 
prejudice,  or  in  superstition,  as  they  are  often  now  repre- 
sented to  have  been — but  in  the  sternest  opposition  to 
those  prejudices,  and  superstitions,  which  had  given  rise  in 
their  opinion  to  all  the  idolatries  of  Poper}',  from  the  con- 
tamination of  which,  even  the  reformed  churches  were  only 
partially  free. 

Hence,  in  the  place  of  the  chancel,  our  fathers  erected 
the  pulpit,  to  show  their  regard  for  the  preaching  of  the 
word,  as  the  grand  means  of  grace.  In  the  place  of 
the  altar,  a  simple  table  for  the  commemoration  of  the 
Lord's  supper  was  provided,  and  this  mth  the  baptismal 
font,  was  all  the  furniture  needed  in  a  Puritan  place  of 
worship. 

In  the  progress  of  events,  the  very  systems  which  the 
Puritans  opposed  with  all  their  energy,  and  to  be  free  from 
the  influence  of  which,  they  emigrated  to  America,  have 
been  transplanted  here  also  —  even  Popery  is  here,  as  a 
mighty  power  in  the  land.  As  we  witness  the  progress  of 
prelacy  everywhere,  and  in  many  places  supplanting  the 
faith  and  the  polity  of  the  Puritans,  is  it  not  well  to  review 
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the  conflicts  of  the  past  centuries,  and  see  whether  the  as- 
sumptions, that  our  ancestors  had  weak  prejudices,  and  we 
are  Kberal  minded,  are  well  founded  ? 

Whether  we  realize  it  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  a  great 
price  was  paid  for  the  civil  and  religious  liberty  we  enjoy, 
in  the  great  conflicts  in  which  our  fathers  engaged,  and  in 
which  they  thought  they  had  won  a  victory,  which  should 
endure  "to  the  world's  end." 

As  our  fathers  loved  a  simple  religious  service  and  a  free 
polity  in  the  church,  so  they  built  free  sanctuaries,  that  is 
free  in  the  sense,  that  they  were  open  alike  to  all  the  people. 
Built  as  they  were  by  the  people,  for  the  use  of  the  people, 
all  the  people  could  attend  if  they  wished.  That  they 
did  attend,  and  were  glad  to  go  to  the  house  of  the  Lord 
every  Sabbath  day,  the  history  of  our  New  England 
churches  and  parishes,  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  bears  witness. 

There  were  good  reasons,  which  made  the  people  glad  to 
go  to  the  house  of  the  Lord,  during  all  our  early  history. 
One  of  these  reasons  was  the  fact,  that  Puritan  ministers  in 
this  country,  if  not  in  England,  always  claimed  the  right  of 
uttering  their  own  honest  convictions,  in  relation  to  God's 
truth  and  man's  duty  thereto.  They  held  to  a  higher  au- 
thority in  religious  matters  than  the  established  church  of 
England,  although  the  King  was  its  lawful  head.  They 
respected  the  creeds  and  symbols  of  the  ancient  churches, 
but  they  never  would  be  bound  by  them,  but  made  their 
own,  in  conformity  with  the  Bible,  as  their  standard  of  faith 
and  practice. 

Hence,  another  reason,  why  the  people  were  glad  to  go  to 
the  house  of  the  Lord,  was  because  they  heard  an  honest, 
faithful  and  fearless  preaching  of  the  truth,  on  all  subjects 
pertaining  to  things  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  to  things  ec- 
clesiastical and  pohtical,  so  far  as  they  related  to  the  relig- 
ious, moral,  social,  and  personal  duties  of  men. 

And  as  the  ministers,  in  all  Puritan  pulpits,  claimed  the 
right  of  free  utterance,  so  they  allowed  and  favored  the 
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right  of  free  criticism  or  the  right  of  private  judgment, 
among  all  their  hearers,  on  all  matters  of  faith  and  doctrine, 
in  relation  to  the  church  and  the  commonwealth,  and  the 
personal  welfare  of  every  individual. 

Such  was  the  system  of  religious  polity  and  religious  in- 
struction originally  established  in  all  our  rural  towns,  and 
every  town  was  rural,  so  long  as  Puritanism  held  undisputed 
supremacy.  It  was  the  religious  constitution  of  the  New 
England  colonies  which  was  the  foundation  of  their  civil 
freedom  and  institutions.  The  perfect  liberty  and  equality, 
which  the  brethren  had  in  the  church,  they  exercised  when 
they  met  in  their  town  meetings  for  secular  purposes. 
Hence  arose  the  peculiar  character  of  the  New  England 
township,  and  its  importance  in  the  history  of  American 
civilization,  which  beginning  at  Plymouth  Rock  in  its  lead- 
ing ideas  and  impulses,  now  spans  the  entire  continent  as 
the  limits  of  its  sway. 

There  is  one  point  in  the  early  history  of  our  religious 
polity  often  overlooked,  in  a  quality  of  character  belonging  to 
the  early  settlers  of  New  England,  and  of  Connecticut  espe- 
cially, that  of  strong  local  attachment  and  a  desire  of  perma- 
nent religious  institutions  in  all  their  settlements.  We 
need  not  allude  to  the  great  change  in  their  descendants 
in  this  respect.  The  propensity  to  adventurous  roving, 
seems  likely  to  banish  from  our  entire  population  the  love 
of  home,  and  yet  in  the  sentiments  and  associations  of  long 
continued  family  residence,  the  deepest  springs  of  social 
life  are  found,  and  from  them  the  warp  and  woof  of  patri- 
otism are  made.  Especially  does  the  instability  of  family 
residence  affect  the  prosperity  of  all  our  rural  parishes. 
When  these  parishes  were  formed,  "  the  settlers  of  this 
whole  region  showed  they  were  no  squatters,  but  meant  to 
gather  around  them  the  means  and  the  appliances  of  relig- 
ious order  and  domestic  comfort  for  all  coming  generations."  * 

*See  an  Article  in  the  New  Englander,  Vol.  9,  page  534,  by  Rev.  Royal 
Robbins  of  Kensington. 
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The  pastors  of  the  churches  used  to  be  settled  for  Hfe ; 
and  the  reason  was,  that  the  people  were  settled  for  life. 

We  hear  complaints  of  short  pastorates,  and  say  that 
ministers  are  fond  of  change,  but  the  pastors  are  not  so 
migratory  as  the  people  are.  Leaving  out  of  view  the  flow 
of  western  emigration,  look  around  among  the  residents  of 
all  our  parishes,  and  see  how  few  heads  of  families  live  on 
paternal  homesteads,  and  how  often  real  property  changes 
its  ownership.  A  slight  examination  will  lead  us  to  wonder, 
not  that  our  churches  and  all  other  social  institutions  are 
so  mutable,  but  that  they  have  so  much  stability. 

If  we  would  secure  a  greater  degree  of  permanency  in 
the  Christian  ministry,  or  prevent  a  decline  of  popular  in- 
terest in  religious  institutions,  we  must  understand  the  na- 
ture of  those  institutions,  as  they  were  founded  by  wise 
master  builders  of  former  ages.  We  may  not  adopt  their 
manners  or  modes  of  worship  in  all  respects,  but  we  should 
know  their  spirit,  their  aims,  their  hopes,  their  faith  and 
trust  in  God. 

We  can  then  better  solve  the  problem  of  Home  Evangel- 
ization, which  would  reinstate  the  faith  and  polity  once 
more,  in  the  popular  favor,  by  turning  "  the  hearts  of  the 
fathers  to  the  children,  and  the  hearts  of  the  children  to  their 
fathers." 

We  must  go  back  and  study  Congregationalism  in  the 
days  of  its  primeval  power,  and  then  we  shall  find  the  hid- 
den forces  of  its  strength  in  its  original  aim  to  meet  the 
religious  wants,  not  of  the  favored  few,  but  of  all  the  people. 

We  must  go  back  to  the  times  when  our  fathers  built 
their  first  sanctuaries,  and  we  shall  find  lessons  in  their  ob- 
ject and  their  example  of  self-sacrifice,  which  will  instruct 
us  as  to  the  true  use  and  end  of  the  sanctuaries  we  build 
and  consecrate.  We  must  go  back  to  the  times  when  the 
house  of  God  was  built  for  all  the  people,  and  when  all  the 
people,  for  that  reason,  attended  public  worship  ;  when  not 
those  OEily  who  liyed  in  villages — for  there  were  none  then — 
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but  those  who  lived  on  remote  and  isolated  farms,  in  distant 
sequestered  glens,  were  in  the  habit  of  going  on  the  Lord's 
day,  with  gladness,  to  the  Lord's  house.  They  went  not  in 
carriages — for  they  had  none,  nor  did  they  have  roads  suit- 
able for  carriages — but  many  on  horseback,  more  on  foot, 
in  plain  and  clean  attire,  not  in  costly  array,  not  as  going  to 
a  social  party,  but  every  one  of  them  appearing  before  God. 
Their  place  of  worship  was  plain,  but  better  built  than  their 
own  dwellings.  In  comparison  with  this  building,  it  would 
seem  rude  to  us,  but  it  was  the  very  gate  of  heaven  to  them  ; 
for  there  they  reverently  heard  the  words  of  Him  who  was 
greater  than  the  temple,  and  bowed  before  Him  who  dwell-*- 
eth  not  in  temples  made  with  hands,  whose  throne  is  higher 
than  the  heavens,  and  whom  the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot 
contain. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  were  not  the  Puritans  very  precise 
and  rigid  in  their  manners,  and  bigoted  and  illiberal  in  their 
faith.'*  And  did  they  not  believe  in  the  union  of  Church 
and  State,  and  force  the  collection  of  church  taxes } 

We  reply  that  the  Puritans  had  their  faults,  otherwise 
they  would  not  have  been  men.  But  some  of  their  faults 
were  the  faults  of  their  age,  and  belonged  to  other  sects  as 
well.  And  as  to  bigotry,  if  it  means  adherence  to  an  opin- 
ion without  good  evidence  of  its  truth,  then  it  may  'be 
charged  upon  many  of  their  traducers.  True  liberality,  as 
well  as  real  piety,  is  not  an  ostentatious  virtue.  Most  men 
love  much  what  costs  them  much,  and  it  is  not  strange  that 
our  ancestors  cherished  those  institutions  they  planted  here 
in  the  wilderness,  three  thousand  miles  away  from  all  the 
rest  of  Christendom. 

As  to  the  Union  of  Church  and  State,  there  is  no  doubt 
they  brought  that  system  with  them,  as  one  of  the  standard 
ideas  of  the  old  world.  Look  as  we  may  on  that  system 
now,  it  is  certain  that  New  England  would  not  have  been 
settled  at  all  by  the  Puritans,  unless  they  could  have  been 
sure  of  managing  their  civil  and  religious  affairs  as  they 
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did ;  while  if  a  different  set  of  men,  of  another  faith,  had 
settled  here,  then  that  New  England  civilization  would 
never  have  been  planted  in  America  at  all,  which  has  now 
become  nationalized  in  the  United  States.  And  one  of  the 
products  of  that  same  American  civilization,  is,  the  volun- 
tary system  of  supporting  religious  institutions,  which  has 
superseded  the  compulsory  Church  and  State  system.  The 
voluntary  system  is  a  new  and  glorious  dispensation  to  the 
world,  but  as  a  theory  even,  it  was  hardly  heard  of  till 
since  the  American  Revolution.  To  blame  our  ancestors, 
because  they  did  not  anticipate  its  coming,  and  adopt  it 
before  its  time,  is  as  unreasonable  as  it  would  be  to  blame 
the  Jews,  in  the  days  of  David  and  Solomon,  for  not  under- 
standing the  Christian  dispensation  as  well  as  the  apostle 
Paul  did.  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  said,  in  his  old  age,  that  he 
never  labored  so  hard  in  his  life,  as  he  did  to  uphold  the  old 
Church  and  State  Constitution  of  Connecticut,  and  when  it 
was  overthrown,  his  grief  affected  his  health  for  many 
months ;  but  that  very  event,  he  so  much  lamented,  he  de- 
clared to  be  the  greatest  blessing  a  gracious  Providence 
ever  conferred  on  the  churches  of  Connecticut ;  for  when 
their  connection  with  the  State  ceased,  they  no  longer  had 
a  worldly  policy.  They  had  trusted  in  an  arm  of  flesh,  and 
when  that  failed,  they  looked  to  God  for  help,  and  prosperity 
came,  as  light  shines  out  of  darkness  when  the  morning 
breaks  forth. 

Coincident  with  the  time  when  the  churches  were  led  to 
look  to  their  friends,  and  not  to  their  enemies  for  their  sup- 
port, began  the  era  of  the  great  benevolent  enterprises,  hav- 
ing the  conversion  of  the  world  as  their  aim,  and  all  of  them 
sustained  by  voluntary  contributions.  It  was  found  after 
long  ages,  that  the  voluntary  system  was  the  apostolic  sys- 
tem, which  supplanted  the  Jewish  tythe  system  ;  the  prim- 
itive Christians  being  required  to  give  not  by  compulsion,  or 
grudgingly,  but  cheerfully  as  the  Lord  had  prospered  them, 
as  the  stewards  of  His  bounty. 
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3.  We  come  with  special  gladness  to  the  house  of  the 
Lord,  to  consecrate  a  place  of  worship  for  the  use  of  this 
particular  church  and  congregation.  It  is  an  event  of  im- 
portance in  the  history  of  the  church  and  of  the  town.  It 
reminds  us  of  the  generations  gone  before  us,  in  their  efforts 
to  provide  for  the  worship  of  God  here.  Mr.  Webster  said, 
in  his  Plymouth  address,  "  Let  us  not  forget  the  religious 
character  of  our  origin."  That  counsel  applies  to  this  peo- 
ple, for  if  ever  a  town  had  a  legal  origin  strictly  religious  in 
its  objects,  it  is  this. 

In  the  memorial  of  Rev.  Samuel  Terry  and  other  resi- 
dents of  Union,  to  the  General  Assembly,  dated  October 
loth,  1734,  for  an  act  of  incorporation  of  the  town,  the  pe- 
titioners ask  for  town  privileges,  "that  we  may  build  a 
decent  house  of  public  worship,  settle  God's  word  and 
ordinances,  and  honorably  maintain  the  same."  The  same 
memorial  shows,  that  at  that  time  there  were  "nineteen 
families  already  settled,  containing  an  hundred  and  twenty 
souls."  It  thus  appears  that  this  little  settlement — not  ten 
years  old  from  the  time  of  the  first  comer,  are  moved"  to  ask 
for  "town  privileges,  specially  with  respect  to  the  Gospel, 
the  enjoyment  whereof  we  greatly  desire,  but  are  not  able 
to  settle  or  support  it  in  our  present  circumstances."  The 
charter  of  incorporation  was  granted  in  October,  1734,  in 
which,  provision  was  made  for  the  registration  of  the  land, 
and  liberty  of  taxing  all  claimants  of  land  was  granted  ;  and 
of  the  money  thus  raised,  "  two-thirds  were  to  be  applied  to 
the  support  of  a  minister,  and  the  other  third  to  be  im- 
proved for  building  a  meeting-house."  As  a  large  share  of 
the  land  was  in  the  hands  of  the  original  proprietors,  most 
of  whom  were  non-residents,  the  land-tax  provided  for  in 
the  charter,  met  with  strenuous  opposition  ;  and  great  efforts 
were  made  by  the  proprietors  to  remove  or  reduce  the  tax, 
while,  by  the  inhabitants,  it  was  earnestly  defended  as  essen- 
tial to  the  prosperity  of  the  town ;  for  the  inducements  to 
settle  would  be  greatly  increased  by  the  enjoyment  of  Gos- 
pel privileges  well  maintained. 
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There  are  several  documents  in  the  archives  of  the  State 
at  Hartford  relating  to  this  controversy,  and  among  them  a 
long  remonstrance  of  the  first  Board  of  Selectmen  ever 
chosen,  Robert  Paul  and  Nathaniel  Badger,  against  the 
original  proprietors,  who  endeavored  to  repeal  that  provision 
of  the  charter  for  the  support  of  the  Gospel,  and  building  a 
meeting-house  here. 

A  single  extract  from  this  remonstrance,  will  show  its 
style  and  vigor.  The  proprietors  objected,  that  the  land-tax 
was  excessive,  and  would  produce  a  larger  salary  than  the 
ministers  of  the  old  parishes  received. 

The  Selectmen  in  reply  said :  "  This  argument  is  of  no 
force,  for  it  may  be  some  old  parishes  do  not  give  enough, 
and  our  neighbors'  shortcomings  are  not  for  our  example  ; 
and  every  one  knows  it  is  hard  beginning  a  new  place,  and 
a  minister  needs  a  bigger  salary  there,  if  he  could  tell  how 
to  come  at  it." 

The  efforts  of  the  inhabitants  to  build  "a  decent  house" 
and  settle  a  good  minister  were  successful.  The  house  was 
a  plain  one  to  be  sure,  but  it  was  as  good  as  the  first  meet- 
ing-houses in  any  of  the  surrounding  towns,  and  as  to  the 
character  of  the  first  minister.  Rev.  Ebenezer  Wyman,  all 
the  traditions  go  to  show  his  ability  and  influence,  confirm- 
ing fully  the  account  "given  by  Trumbull,  the  historian  of 
Connecticut,  that  his  early  death  was  greatly  lamented." 

It  will  not  be  inconsistent  with  the  proprieties  of  this 
occasion,  if  we  allude  to  the  character  of  the  early  settlers, 
including  the  nineteen  voters  in  the  first  town  meeting,  and 
their  associates  of  the  first  generation,  which  embraced  the 
period  prior  to  the  settlement  of  Rev.  Ezra  Horton  in  1759. 

Many  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  this  town,  belonged  to 
the  Scotch-Irish  emigration,  of  that  period.  These  people 
were  really  Scotch,  and  had  no  trace  of  Irish  blood,  nor  did 
they  have  any  sympathy  with  their  religion.  They  hated 
Popery,  as  bad  as  their  ancestors  did,  who  emigrated  from 
Scotland  to  the  north  of  Ireland,  in  the  time  of  Cromwell. 
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In  matters  of  religious  doctrine,  they  harmonized  very  well 
with  the  Puritans  ;  but  in  Church  polity,  they  were  Pres- 
byterians of  a  decided  type,  and  for  this  reason,  doubtless, 
they  were  not  very  cordially  welcomed  in  New  England. 
In  their  search  for  homes,  they  went  chiefly  to  the  new 
towns  or  border  settlements,  evidently  for  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  conflicts  with  those  whose  social  institutions  were 
already  established.  Large  numbers  went  to  the  southern 
counties  of  New  Hampshire.  Palmer,  in  Massachusetts, 
was  settled  by  them,  and  several  families  came  here,  some 
of  which  were  among  the  very  first  settlers.  Wherever 
they  went  in  sufficient  numbers,  they  planted  Presbyterian 
Churches  ;  many  of  which  remain  until  this  day.  The 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Palmer,  became  Congregational  in 
1810. 

The  Scotch-Irish  people,  were  intelligent  and  honest, 
industrious  and  thriving.  Like  the  Puritans,  they  had  suf- 
fered, from  religious  persecution,  and  hence  they  loved  civil 
and  religious  liberty.  They  had  little  sympathy  with  the 
Church  and  State  system,  which  they  found  in  New  Eng- 
land, but  they  were  ready  to  tolerate  differences  of  opinion, 
while  they  were  true  to  their  own  convictions.  The  Scotch- 
Irish  were  said  to  be  gifted  with  two  qualities,  grit  and 
grace ;  which  means,  I  suppose,  that  they  were  fond  of  hav- 
ing their  own  way,  but  very  careful  to  pursue  the  right  way, 
especially  in  respect  to  their  religion  and  their  politics. 

I  find,  however,  no  trace  of  social  difficulties  here,  aris- 
ing from  differences  of  race  or  religion.  The  people  cor- 
dially united  in  settling  a  minister,  and  in  building  a  meet- 
ing-house, and  they  were  all  in  the  habit  of  attending  pub- 
lic worship.  When,  however,  the  Church  was  organized 
here,  four  years  after  the  town  was  incorporated,  and  three 
years  before  the  meeting-house  was  built,  I  find  few  names 
among  its  members,  except  those  of  Puritan  origin. 

From  the  first,  the  Puritan  element  was  represented  here, 
by  those  who  came  from  some  of  the  oldest  and  best  New 
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England  towns,  James  Enos,  Samuel  Strong  and  Daniel 
Loomis  came  from  Old  Windsor ;  William  Ward,  and  his 
son,  Dea.  William  Ward,  came  from  Ashford,  but  were  born 
at  Marlboro  ;  the  Sessions  and  Abbott  families  came  from 
Pomfret,  but  were  originally  from  Andover,  Mass. ;  Benja- 
min Dike,  Nehemiah  Coy  and  Edward  Houghton,  were  also 
from  Pomfret ;  the  Bascom  and  Sprague  families,  with  Dea. 
Caleb  Loomis,  Aaron  Clark  and  Amos  Woodworth,  came 
from  Lebanon  ;  the  Badger  and  Hendrick  families,  came 
from  Norwich  ;  Abijah  Earned  and  Christopher  Peake,  came 
from  Thompson  ;  Rev.  Samuel  Terry,  came  from  Mendon, 
Rev.  Ebenezer  Wyman,  was  from  Woburn ;  Dea.  Ebenezer 
Wales,  was  from  Windham,  though  a  native  of  Dorchester, 
and  Lieut.  Paul  Langdon  was  from  Boston,  though  he  lived 
at  Salem  and  Hopkinton  before  he  came  here. 

Though  a  large  share  of  the  facts  belonging  to  the  local 
history  of  the  town  is  lost,  yet  enough  remains  to  show  the 
respectability  of  the  early  settlers,  as  compared  with  the 
founders  of  other  towns.  I  have  traced  the  ancestry  of 
most  of  them,  and  I  find  many  of  them  to  be  connected 
with  families  as  revered  as  any,  in  the  early  history  of  the 
New  England  Colonies.  I  have  searched  the  old  and  perish- 
ing records  of  this  town  and  Church,  and  the  State  archives 
at  Hartford  and  Boston,  for  every  memorial  I  could  find  of 
these  worthy  men.  I  have  gathered  from  aged  persons, 
among  the  present  and  former  residents  of  the  place,  many 
reminiscences  still  spared  by  a  fast  fading  tradition.  I  lis- 
tened with  eager  attention,  in  my  childhood,  to  tales  of 
privation  and  sorrow  belonging  to  the  olden  times,  related 
by  those,  whose  lips  will  speak  to  me  no  more.  A  few  of 
these  traditions,  "  which  we  have  heard  and  known  and  our 
fathers  have  told  us,"  I  will  now  give  to  you,  that  the 
young,  who  hear,  may  tell  them  "  to  the  generations  follow- 
ing." 

Capt.  Daniel  Badger  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  this 
town,  coming  here  from  Norwich  in  1736,  with  a  family  of 
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seven  children,  the  oldest  being  sixteen  years  of  age.  He 
bought  one  of  the  "home  lots,"  as  they  were  called,  on 
which  he  built  the  first  house,  and  dug  the  first  well.  In 
that  house  I  was  born,  and  of  the  water  of  that  well  I  have 
thought,  when  I  have  read  how  David  longed  for  the  water 
of  the  well,  that  was  near  the  gate  of  Bethlehem. 

While  Capt.  Badger  was  digging  that  well,  his  little  chil- 
dren came  to  the  brink,  and  cried  to  him  for  bread ;  for  their 
mother  had  none  to  give  them.  So  he  came  up  out  of  the 
well,  and  went  to  Brimfield,  through  the  unbroken  forests, 
(there  were  no  roads  then,)  to  buy  food  for  his  children. 
One  of  these  children  was  named  Patience,  whom,  in  her 
extreme  old  age,  I  can  just  remember.  Another  of  this 
group  of  hungry  little  ones  was  a  lad  not  more  than  seven 
or  eight  years  old,  named  Jonathan ;  and  his  father  loved 
him,  as  Jacob  loved  Joseph.  And  because  he  was  a  most 
promising  boy,  his  father  gave  him,  out  of  his  hard  earn- 
ings, the  most  precious  gift  a  parent  can  bestow  on  such  a 
son — a  liberal  education.  He  sent  him  to  Princeton  Col- 
lege, where  he  graduated  in  1751.  And  he  was  so  good  a 
scholar,  and  had  such  an  excellent  character,  that  he  was 
elected  a  tutor  in  the  College,  where  he  served  three  years, 
the  associate  of  the  most  learned  and  honored  teachers  and 
divines  of  that  day.  But  the  career  of  this  young  man  was 
short.  His  health  declined.  He  left  Princeton,  and  re- 
turned to  his  father's  house,  where,  according  to  the  town 
records,  he  died,  January  28th,  1757,  at  the  age  of  28  years. 
No  monument  marks  the  place  of  his  rest,  but  he  sleeps, 
doubtless,  in  the  old  cemetery,  near  the  grave  of  his  father, 
who  mourned  for  him  till  the  day  of  his  own  death.* 

*Capt.  Badger  removed  in  1741  from  the  place  of  his  first  settlement  to  the 
mill-site  known  then  as  "The  Falls,"  at  the  outlet  of  Mashapaug,  which  he 
was  the  first  to  improve,  and  which  was  long  known  as  Badger's  Mills.  He 
had  three  children  born  in  Union — Elizabeth,  who  died  December  22,  1740, 
aged  3  years  ;  Ann,  born  September  20th,  1740,  married  Eleazar  Howard,  of 
Stm-bridge,  who  was  the  father  of  the  late  Dr.  Abishai  Howard  of  that  town ; 
and  yeremiah,  born  after  his  removal  to  Mashapaug,  December  13th,   1742. 
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We  often  hear  questions  in  our  day,  concerning  certain 
localities,  of  similar  import  to  one  proposed  in  ancient 
times  :  "  Can  any  good  thing  come  out  of  Nazareth  ?  And 
Phillip  said,  come  and  see."* 

The  currents  of  human  sympathy  in  societies,  as  well  as 
families,  naturally  flow  forever  onward,  strong  and  deep,  in 
the  direction  of  the  future.  The  hearts  of  parents  are 
•  moved  with  ceaseless  yearnings  for  the  welfare  of  their  chil- 
dren. As  we  feel  so  did  our  fathers,  who  a  hundred  and 
thirty  years  ago,  were  as  much  concerned,  as  we  are  now, 
for  the  prosperity  of  the  town,  and  of  the  cause  of  Christ 
here.  What  we  witness  to-day,  shows  that  the  Church  of 
God  is  loved  by  the  living.  We  should  not  forget  that  it 
has  been  loved  by  the  dead ;  and  that  the  dead  in  Christ, 
once  belonging  to  this  Church,  are  many  times  more  in 
number  than  the  living. 

While,  then,  we  devote  our  offerings  to-day,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  future,  (for  we  must  soon  leave  them  ourselves,) 
we  shall  better  realize  the  value  of  what  we  have  done  for 
those,  who  are  to  come  after  us,  if  we  consider  what  those 
did  for  us,  who  have  gone  before  us,  whose  works  follow, 
that  is,  live  after  them,  and  are  still  blessed  in  the  influence 
of  their  example.  They  had  their  share  of  common  trials 
while  they  lived,  and  they  had  some  hardships  of  which  we 
know  nothing  in  our  experience.  For  it  was  their  vocation 
to  begin  our  social  life  and  institutions  here,  while  it  is  ours 
to  carry  on  what  they  begun.  They  did  their  work  well, 
according  to  their  means,  and  the  wants  of  their  times  ;  and 
what  more  can  be  required  of  any  man  or  generation,  than 
this,  in  order  tc  secure  a  grateful  respect  and  remembrance  .■* 

They  reared  the  first  humble  habitations  of  a  new  settle- 

Capt.  Badger  died  February  22d,  1769,  aged  72.  His  son  Jeremiah  was  noted 
for  his  energy,  and  his  patriotism  in  the  Revolution.  When  the  news  came  of 
the  battle  of  Lexington,  he  left  his  plow  in  the  furrow,  and  started  for  Cam- 
bridge, saying,  "he  was  going  to  see  if  he  was  wanted." 

*  Other  historical  incidents,  given  in  the  delivery  of  the  discourse,  are  printed 
with  some  additions  in  the  appendix. 
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ment,  they  cleared  up  the  first  rough  farms,  they  built  the 
first  sanctuary  of  God  on  yonder  summit  now  crowned  so 
fitly  with  its  grove  of  evergreen  pines,  with  their  scanty 
means,  not  waiting  for  wealth  or  days  of  prosperity  to  come. 
And  these  works  our  fathers  did,  without  a  thought  of  merit 
or  hope  of  human  praise,  not  for  show  or  vain  display,  but 
for  uses  most  real  and  relations  to  us  most  permanent  ;  for 
these  beginnings,  humble  as  they  were,  were  the  firm  foun- 
dations on  which  we  build  to-day. 

Corporate  societies,  both  civil  and  religious,  as  towns,  par- 
ishes and  churches,  all  have  a  beginning,  but  in  their  most 
prosperous  condition,  they  can  never  be  considered  as  fin- 
ished enterprises.  The  responsibilities  of  supporting  the 
gospel  and  of  maintaining  public  schools,  are  never  to.  end, 
any  more  than  the  duty  of  repairing  roads.  Each  genera- 
tion must  bear  its  own  burdens,  and  if  feeble  churches  may 
receive  permanent  funds,  they  should  be  given  as  a  stimu- 
lus of  social  activity,  not  as  a  relief  from  obligations  to  meet 
properly,  the  expenses  of  social  life.  When  a  society  or 
a  church  with  or  without  funds,  from  inability  or  indisposi- 
tion, ceases  to  do  its  appropriate  work,  its  inevitable  doom  is 
death. 

No  social  question  is  just  now  of  greater  interest,  than 
that  which  relates  to  the  conditions  of  social  life  and  pros- 
perity in  our  strictly  rural  towns  and  churches.  The  ex- 
haustion of  vital  force,  produced  by  the  drain  of  emigration  is 
obvious,  and  it  admits  of  no  other  remedy,  than  the  creation 
of  inducements  to  remain  on  the  old  homesteads  which  shall 
be  strong  enough  to  overbalance  the  temptation  to  leave 
them.  And  among  the  strongest  of  such  inducements,  are 
those  blessings  which  the  institutions  of  the  gospel  confer 
when  vigorously  maintained. 

But  even  if  the  flow  of  emigration  can  not  be  checked,  by 
theprogressof  home  evangelization,  and  social  improvement, 
it  is  not  a  consideration,  which  should  discourage  but  rather 
stimulate  all  our  efi"orts  to  revive  the  moral  and  religious 
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institutions,  planted  on  these  hill-towns  by  our  pious  ances- 
tors. For  if  the  rural  towns  of  Connecticut,  are  to  be,  as 
they  have  long  been,  the  nurseries  of  population,  to  be 
planted  on  all  the  western  plains  and  on  all  the  Rocky 
Mountain  slopes  ;  how  important  it  is,  that  every  rural  par- 
ish like  this,  shall  furnish  the  best  possible  intellectual  and 
moral  training,  to  the  young. 

If,  as  has  been  said,  the  "  only  product  of  this  town  for 
exportation  is  men,"  then,  there  is  need  here  of  all  the  moral 
and  religious  forces,  which  tend  to  make  men  of  the  right 
stamp,  men  having  the  sterling  virtues  of  honesty,  truth  and 
temperance,  men  who  love  their  country  and  live  in  the  fear 
of  God. 

It  is  the  notion  of  some  persons,  that  the  respectability  of 
a  place,  depends  on  the  amount  of  its  business  and  the  num- 
ber of  its  inhabitants.  So  the  Geographies,  made  for  the 
use  of  children,  estimate  the  importance  of  places,  according 
to  their  size.  But  the  size  of  a  place  or  the  number  of  the 
people  in  it,  does  not  always  nor  necessarily,  tend  to  im- 
prove the  average  quality  of  its  people.  Men  of  good  qual- 
ity make  a  place  respectable,  according  to  their  number ;  but 
a  place  will  not  make  its  men  respectable,  however  large  it 
may  be.  Good  character  in  men  is  inherent  and  self-ac- 
quired, not  imparted,  as  electricity  is  to  a  Leyden  jar,  by 
induction.  The  percentage  of  men  of  ability  for  business, 
or  for  the  learned  professions,  and  for  all  responsible  and  hon- 
orable pursuits,  is  greater  in  country  towns  than  in  the  city  ; 
and  the  average  of  scholarship  and  mental  culture  is  higher 
in  country  schools,  than  it  is  in  the  city  schools,  with  all 
the  advantages  that  wealth  and  every  educational  facility 
can  give.  Hence  the  life  and  vigor  of  large  cities,  depends 
on  their  constant  accessions  of  strength  and  vitality,  from 
the  country.  It  follows  of  course,  that  any  country  town, 
is  a  good  place  to  be  born  in,  to  be  educated  in,  to  live  in, 
and  to  die  and  be  buried  in,  where  the  moral  and  social 
influences  are  such,  as  to  lead  to  the  formation  of  a  good 
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character.  It  follows  also,  that  a  good  character,  does  not 
depend  very  much  upon  the  mere  externals  of  social  life,  or 
on  living,  where  the  circumstances  of  the  people  differ 
greatly  in  respect  to  wealth,  rank  or  position  ;  but  rather  on 
living  in  a  place,  where  all  the  economical  virtues,  such  as 
industry,  and  frugality  are  honored.  It  follows,  moreover, 
that  just  such  communities  as  the  rural  towns  of  New  Eng- 
land, are  still  places  where  the  religious  faith  and  polity 
planted  by  the  Puritans  in  the  very  beginning  of  their  social 
life,  may  flourish  and  yield  the  richest  fruits  if  they  have  the 
right  kind  of  pastors.  It  follows,  also,  that  no  field  of 
usefulness  is  more  desirable  or  honorable,  for  a  faithful  min- 
ister, than  a  rural  New  England  parish,  where  the  ancient 
faith  and  polity  is  still  indigenous  to  the  soil,  and  bound  up 
in  the  local  history  and  traditions  of  the  people.  If  a  min- 
ister, will  identify  himself  with  the  sympathies  and  occupa- 
tions of  such  a  people,  living  with  them  and  for  them,  then 
no  where  else,  will  the  institutions  of  the  gospel  produce 
greater  results  of  lasting  good,  in  their  quiet,  unconscious, 
irresistible  impressions,  on  the  hearts  and  lives  of  such  as 
are  habitual  attendants  of  the  sanctuary.  And  the  health- 
ful influence  of  such  a  ministry  reaches  those  also  who  are 
seldom  seen  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  by  its  indirect  yet 
effective  influence  on  public  opinion  and  feeling,  in  its  refin- 
ing social  tendencies,  in  its  encouragements  to  every  good 
enterprise,  in  its  salutary  restraints,  in  checking  popular 
vices,  in  creating  a  desire  of  social  improvement  and  better 
education,  and  in  thus  increasing  the  happiness  and  the 
prosperity  of  all  classes  and  conditions  of  the  people. 

How  blessed  these  social  influences  are,  and  how  great  is 
the  amount  of  good  they  produce,  the  history  of  every  church 
like  this,  abundantly  shows.  The  present  pastor,  who  has 
labored  longer  here,  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  can  tell  us'* 

*  Rev.  Mr.  Curtiss,  the  pastor,  preached  a  sermon  on  the  Sabbath  after  the 
rededication  service,  in  which  he  reviewed  the  history  of  his  ministry  in  Union 
for  twenty-eight  years. 
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of  the  deep  and  ineffaceable  impressions,  produced  on  many- 
hearts,  by  the  truth  and  Spirit  of  God.  Those  of  us,  who 
can  remember  the  desolations  of  Zion  in  the  years  preced- 
ing his  ministry,  can  testify  to  the  beneficent  results  of  a 
long  and  successful  pastorate. 

No  estimate  can  be  made  of  the  priceless  value  of  the 
long  continued  teachings  of  a  faithful  pastor,  on  the  minds 
a-nd  hearts  of  the  young,  especially  of  those  whose  happy 
lot  it  is,  to  be  born  on  these  healthy  hills,  where  the  pure 
winds  of  heaven  are  a  symbol  of  the  prevailing  moral  at- 
mosphere, untainted  by  the  vices  of  great  cities,  where  the 
costly  and  corrupting  pleasures  of  fashionable  society  can- 
not be  supported,  where  the  absence  of  temptation  is  an 
infinite  advantage  in  training  the  passions  so  that  they  shall 
be  under  the  control  of  reason  and  conscience. 

And  then,  these  rural  churches  are  the  highest  seminaries 
in  the  land,  for  the  cultivation  of  the  noblest  Christian  vir- 
tues and  graces.  We  would  go,  not  to  city  churches,  for 
exemplary  instances  of  genuine  piety  and  self-sacrificing 
benevolence,  but  we  would  select  for  examples  of  constancy 
and  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Christ,  the  faithful  few  found 
in  every  feeble  rural  parish,  who  are  ever  ready  to  repair  the 
broken  altars  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  keep  constantly 
burning  their  holy  fires. 

There  are  very  special  reasons,  why  we  rejoice  to-day,  to 
enter  these  courts  of  the  house  of  the  Lord.  We  rejoice  in 
this  work  of  renovation  so  creditable  to  all  who  have  had  a 
part  in  its  completion.  We  rejoice  in  the  interest  awakened 
in  other  places  in  this  enterprise,  and  in  the  gifts  of  many 
benevolent  individuals  to  aid  you  in  what  you  have  now 
done.  We  rejoice,  especially,  in  the  zeal  and  energy  and 
public  spirit  of  the  younger  members  of  this  Church  and 
congregation,  without  whose  assistance  the  work  of  repairs 
would  not  have  been  undertaken,  and  the  needful  funds 
raised  in  this  and  other  places  would  not  have  been  obtained. 

We  remember  well  when  the  edifice  on  this  ground,  was  first 
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in  that  work,  were  led  to  engage  in  it,  by  the  spirit  of  the 
revival  of  1831,  which  saved  this  Church  from  utter  extinc- 
tion. Most  of  those  who  were  present  at  the  first  consecra- 
tion* of  this  house,  have  gone  to  their  rest.  How  would 
they  rejoice  with  you,  could  they  witness  these  improve- 
ments you  have  made.  But  they  are  worshipers  to-day,  in 
a  more  glorious  temple  than  this. 

And  now,  we  solemnly  rededicate  and  set  apart,  this  ren- 
ovated edifice,  furnished  and  adorned  with  all  its  goodly 
gifts  to  the  service  of  the  God  of  our  fathers,  the  Lord 
Jehovah,  the  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost.  We  consecrate 
it  to  the  use  of  this  Church,  founded  in  the  faith  of  our 
fathers,  and  constituted  according  to  the  Congregational 
order  and  polity.  We  consecrate  it,  to  the  religious  training 
of  the  young,  and  to  all  those  sacred  uses,  which  may  make 
the  house  of  the  Lord,  a  blessing  to  this  people.  May 
God  meet  with  His  presence,  those  who  assemble  here  as 
His  worshipers.  May  He  verify  his  promises,  unto  them 
and  to  their  children  in  all  generations  to  come,  as  He  did 
to  our  fathers  in  all  their  generations  in  the  past. 

*The  first  dedication  took  place  in  June,  1832.  The  sermon  was  preached 
by  Rev.  George  A.  Calhoun,  D.  D.,  of  Coventry,  and  an  address  of  congratu- 
lation to  the  people  was  made  by  Rev.  William  Ely,  of  Mansfield. 


ERRATA. 

Page  14,  line  14,  for  "purity,"  re.3.d parity. 

The  remark  concerning  the  hymns  of  the  early  Christian  Church,  on  page 
8,  should  be  modified  by  recognizing  the  hymns  of  St.  Ambrose  and  a  few 
others  prior  to  the  tenth  century.  Still  it  may  be  truly  said  that  in  all  the 
early  as  well  as  the  later  ages  of  the  church,  "  the  voice  of  Christian  life  in 
song  "  found  its  expression  chiefly  in  the  words  of  the  Hebrew  psalmists. 


APPEN  DI  X. 


BRIEF    NOTICES 

OF    MINISTERS,    IN     UNION,    WHO     HAVE    SERVED     AS     PASTORS,    AND 
STATED   SUPPLIES. 

The  earliest  record  relating  to  the  ministry  in  Union,  is  in  a 
Memorial  to  the  General  Assembly,  1735,  in  which  it  is  said: 
"  The  Rev.  Samuel  Terry,  before  we  were  a  town,  for  a  small  rec- 
ompense and  great  hardship,  preached  with  universal  acceptance." 
Mr.  Terry  graduated  at  Harvard,  in  17 10,  came  from  Mendon  to 
Union,  where  he  lived  as  a  citizen,  and  was  a  large  land-holden 
He  afterwards  went  to  Hebron,  Conn. 

The  first  minister  employed  by  the  town  after  its  incorporation 
in  1734,  was  Rev.  Jacob  Bacon,  who  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1 73 1.  He  preached  fifty-four  Sabbaths,  in  the  years  1735  and 
1736.  He  was  settled  as  the  first  minister  of  Keene,  N.  H.,  in 
1738,  and  after  nine  years'  service,  was  driven  away  by  the  Indians 
who  broke  up  the  settlement.  He  was  then  called  by  vote  of  the 
town,  in  May,  1748  to  settle  in  Union,  as  the  successor  of  Rev. 
Mr.  Wyman,  with  a  salary  of  ;^3oo,  and  a  settlement  of  ;!f5oo. 
He  declined  the  call  and  settled  the  same  year,  at  Plymouth, 
Mass.,  as  the  pastor  of  the  Third  Church,  where  he  spent  most  of 
his  days.  He  died  at  Rowley,  Mass.,  in  1787,  aged  eighty-one 
years. 

Two  young  men  preached  "  as  candidates,"  in  Union,  in  1736. 
Mr.  Hezekiah  Bissel  of  Windsor,  who  graduated  at  Yale,  in  1733, 
and  was  settled  at  Wintonbury,  Conn.,  and  Mr.  Benjamin  Throop, 
who  graduated  in  1734,  and  was  minister  at  Bozrah  fort3'-seven 
years.  In  1737,  Rev.  Timothy  Allen,  who  graduated  at  Yale  the 
previous  year,  began  his  noted  career  as  a  "  candidate  "  in  Union. 
5 
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He  was  soon  after  settled  at  West  Haven,  Conn.,  became  a  leader 
among  the  New  Lights,  was  persecuted  and  deposed  by  the  con- 
servative party,  but  settled  in  Ashford,  1757,  and  afterwards  in 
Chesterfield,  Mass. 

The  first  settled  pastor  was  Rev.  Ebenezer  Wyman,  who  was 
ordained,  December  13th,  1738,  and  the  church  was  organized  the 
same  day.  He  died  suddenly,  January  29th,  1746,  aged  thirty- 
seven  years.  He  married  Mary  Wright  of  Woburn,  Mass.,  and 
had  three  children,  Mary,  Lucy,  and  Ruth.  He  was  born  at 
Woburn,  May  5th,  1707,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1731. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Wyman,  Nathaniel  Trask,  a  graduate 
of  Harvard  in  1742,  and  Alexander  Phelps,  a  graduate  of  Yale  in 
1744,  were  candidates  in  the  year  1746.  The  town  voted  to  call 
Mr.  Phelps,  with  a  salary  of  ;!^20o  and  a  settlement  of  ^^"400,  old 
tenor.  He  declined,  and  in  1747  was  chosen  tutor  of  Yale  Col- 
lege. Mr.  Nathaniel  Draper,  who  graduated  at  Yale,  in  1745,  re- 
ceived a  call  August  i8th,  1747,  which  he  declined.  When  Mr. 
Bacon  declined,  as  previously  stated,  the  town  voted  to  extend  a 
call  to  Rev.  Caleb  Hitchcock,  with  a  salary  of  ^^400  and  a  setde- 
ment  of  ^^700,  old  tenor.  He  was  born  at  Springfield,  and  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  in  1743,  in  the  same  class  with  his  cousin.  Rev. 
Gad  Hitchcock,  D.  D.,  of  Pembroke,  Mass.  He  was  ordained 
June  2ist,  1749,  and  dismissed  in  1759.  He  was  married  to 
Sarah  Winchester,  November  30th,  1750,  and  had  six  children; 
Luke,  born  April  19th,  1752  ;  Elizabeth,  born  February  29th, 
1754  ;  Martha,  born  December  9th,  1755  ;  Molley,  born  August 
27th,  1 76 1.  Winchester,  born  September  5th,  1763,  and  Gad 
born  July  loth,  1766. 

Rev.  Ezra  Horton  was  ordained  at  Union,  June  14th,  1759,  and 
dismissed  August  6th,  1783.  He  died  at  Union,  January  13th, 
1789.  He  was  born  at  Southold,  L.  I.,  December  25th,  1733,  and 
was  the  great  grandson  of  Barnabas  Horton,  who  was  born  at 
Mousley,  Leicestershire,  England  in  1600,  came  to  Southold  in 
1640,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  ancestor  of  all  the  Hortons  in  this 
country.  Rev.  Ezra  Horton  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1754,  and 
received  the  honorary  degree  of  A.  M.  at  Yale,  in  1772.  He  mar- 
ried Mary  Hempstead  of  Hempstead,  L.  I.,  and  had  three  chil- 
dren, Mary,  born  December  24th,  1758,  who  was  married  to  Rev. 
Calvin  Ingals  ;  Ezra,  bOrn  April  lath,  1761,  and  died  May  31st, 
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1848;  Anna,  born  April  15th,  1763,  who  was  married  to  Robert 
Lawson. 

After  the  dismission  of  Mr.  Horton,  in  1783,  the  church  was 
without  a  pastor  thirteen  years.  It  was  small  in  numbers  and 
was  rent  with  divisions.  Mr.  Gary  served  as  supply  in  1786; 
Mr.  Page  in  1788  ;  Rev.  David  Rathbone  some  time  in  1789.  He 
was  a  Baptist,  and  by  his  influence  a  society  was  formed  which  did 
not  last  long.  In  the  years  1793  and  1794,  Rev.  Calvin  Ingals 
preached  as  stated  supply,  and  he  was  followed  by  Mr.  Mosely  in 

1795- 

The  church  voted  to  extend  a  call  October  4th,  1796,  to  Rev. 
David  Avery  to  be  their  pastor,  who  preached  between  two  and 
three  years.  Full  notices  of  Rev.  Mr.  Avery  are  given  in  Mr. 
Blake's  history  of  the  Mendon  Association,  and  also  in  Dr. 
Sprague's  Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit.  He  was  born  at  Frank- 
lin, Conn.,  1746,  graduated  at  Yale  in  1769,  converted  under  the 
preaching  of  Whitfield,  and  fitted  for  college  at  Dr.  Wheelock's 
school  at  Lebanon,  and  became  a  missionary  to  the  Oneida  Indians 
with  Rev.  Samuel  Kirkland,  father  of  President  Kirkland  of  Har- 
vard College.  He  was  afterwards  settled  in  Windsor,  Vt.,  and 
then  joined  the  revolutionary  army  as  a  chaplain,  where  he  was  a 
very  popular  preacher,  both  with  the  officers  and  soldiers. 

Dr.  Sprague  in  his  Annals,  says  :  "  I  remember  him  as  a  person 
of  most  commanding  presence  and  great  animation  in  the  pulpit." 
His  voice  was  so  clear  and  his  articulation  so  distinct,  that  every 
soldier  in  a  brigade  could  hear  all  he  said.  While  he  was  minister 
at  Union,  he  published  a  funeral  sermon  on  the  death  of  Walter 
Moore,  a  student  of  Phillip's  Academy,  Andover,  who  died  at 
Union,  June  20th,  1798.  The  sermon  was  dedicated  to  Rev. 
Jedediah  Morse,  D.  D.,  of  Charlestown,  Mass.,  who  was  a  cousin 
of  the  young  man.  Mr.  Avery  was  afterwards  minister  in  Chap- 
lin, Conn.,  and  died  at  Middletown,  Va.,  October  28th,  1817. 
He  married  Hannah  Chaplin  of  Mansfield,  Conn.,  and  had  four 
children,  one  of  whom,  David,  graduated  at  Brown  University  in 
1810. 

From  1799  to  1824,  the  church  had  no  settled  minister.  At  one 
time  there  were  but  seven  resident  members,  and  from  1803  to  18 13, 
the  Lord's  Supper  was  not  administered!  Rev.  Nathaniel  Chapin,  a 
Methodist  minister  served  as  a  stated  supply  for  about  ten  years. 
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In  1 8 14,  a  revival  occurred  under  the  preaching  of  Rev.  Mr.  Ful- 
ler and  Elder  Bloss,  a  Baptist,  and  fourteen  were  added  to  the 
church.  Rev.  Ludovicus  Robbins  preached  as  supply  in  18 17, 
He  was  settled  afterwards  at  West  Avon,  Conn.,  and  served  as  a 
Home  Missionary  in  destitute  places  at  the  West.  He  died  at 
Alganse,  Mich.,  in  1850. 

Rev.  Dr.  Asahel  Nettleton  labored  successfully  as  a  revivalist 
in  18 18.  In  1820  Rev.  Aaron  Putnam  preached  several  months 
immediately  after  he  was  licensed.  He  was  graduated  at  Brown, 
in  18 1 1,  and  studied  law  before  he  entered  the  ministry.  He  was 
the  son  of  Rev.  Aaron  Putnam  of  Pomfret.  He  was  an  earnest, 
faithful  preacher  and  a  most  successful  laborer  at  Springfield, 
N.  Y.,  and  Owego,  N.  Y.,  where  he  died  in  1831.  Rev.  Daniel 
Kendrick,  agraduate  of  Brown  in  1810,  suppHed  in  1821,  and  in 
1823,  Rev.  William  Woodbridge  preached  during  the  summer  and 
established  the  first  Sabbath  School,  and  a  Bible  Class  for  the 
adult  part  of  the  congregation.  He  was  the  son  of  Rev.  Asahel 
Woodbridge  of  Glastenbury,  graduated  at  Yale  in  1780,  and  was 
appointed  the  first  Principal  of  Phillip's  Exeter  Academy  in  1783. 
He  was  an  ordained  minister,  but  never  a  settled  pastor.  He  was 
noted  as  a  teacher  of  female  schools.  He  died  at  Franklin,  Conn., 
in  1836,  at  the  house  of  his  classmate  and  intimate  friend  Rev. 
Dr.  Samuel  Nott. 

The  Rev.  Nehemiah  B.  Beardsley  was  installed  as  pastor, 
in  April  1824,  and  served  seven  years.  He  graduated  at  Yale 
in  1805,  and  was  first  settled  at  Chester,  Conn.     In  the  fall  of 

1 83 1,  Rev.  Andrew  H.  Reed,  a  graduate  of  Amherst  in  1826, 
labored  as  a  revivalist.  The  little  church  was  doubled  in  numbers 
and  successful  efforts  to  erect  a  new  church  edifice  were  made  the 
next  year  by  the  Rev.  Elliott  Palmer,  who  was  stated  supply  in 

1832.  He  was  afterwards  settled  at  West  Stafford.  Rev.  Alvan 
Underwood  of  West  Woodstock,  supplied  in  1833  and  1834.  Rev. 
Abiel  Williams  of  Dudley  in  1835,  and  Rev.  Isaac  E.  Heaton  in 
1836  and  1837. 

Rev.  Samuel  I.  Curtiss,  the  present  pastor,  began  his  labors 
as  stated  supply  in  1838.  He  had  been  settled  at  Easthampton, 
Conn.  He  is  a  native  of  Meriden,  Conn.,  and  a  graduate  of  the 
Theological  Seminary  of  Yale  College.  He  married  first,  Rebecca 
T.  Hough,  and  they  had  two  children  ;  Ann,  born   March  21st, 
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1834?  and  George,  born  January  5th,  1837.  Mrs.  Curtiss  and 
her  daughter  Ann  were  instantly  killed  by  lightning,  March  25th, 
1842.  Mr.  Curtiss  married  a  second  time,  January  30th,  1843, 
Eliza  Ives,  daughter  of  Jesse  Ives  of  Stafford,  Conn.,  and  had  one 
son,  Samuel  Ives,  born  February  5th,  1844.  Mr.  Curtiss  mar- 
ried the  third  time,  June  15th,  1866,  Mrs.  D.  H.  G.  Curtiss.  His 
sons  are  both  graduates  of  Amherst  College.  George  having 
studied  Theology  at  Andover,  was  ordained  at  Avon,  Conn.,  in 
1865  ;  Samuel  graduated  in  1867,  and  is  a  member  of  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  N.  Y, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 


OF   RESIDENT   DONORS   FOR   REPAIRS   OF   THE   CHURCH. 


Mrs.  Julia  A.  Walker, 
William  M.  Corbin,  - 
Edwin  N.  Lawson,     - 
Myron  Kinney, 
Edwin  W.  Upham,    - 
Milton  M.  Kinney,     - 
Mrs.  Lucy  Foster, 
Rev.  S.  I.  Curtiss, 
Ezra  M.  Horton, 
Jonathan  C.   Upham, 
Merritt  H.  Walker,    - 
Fred.  H.  Walker,      - 
George  D.  Colburn,  - 
De.xter  Moore, 
Mrs.  Burke  Foster,    - 
Robert  B.  Horton,     - 
Healy  Corbin, 
Sarah  A.  Paul, 
Mrs.  Curtiss  and  daughters, 
Timothy  Walker, 
Albert  Kinney, 
Ichabod  T.  Upham, 
Major  G.  Smith, 
Mrs.  R.  B.  Paul, 
Miner  H.  Corbin, 
Samuel  I.  Curtiss,  Jr., 
Aaron  A.  Wales, 
Melvin  Booth, 
William  H.  Horton,  - 
Roswell  Blodgett, 
Calvin  Marcy, 
John  S.  Leland, 


$600  00 

Merrick  A.  Marcy,     - 

-     $10  00 

200  00 

Thomas  Ringe, 

10  00 

75  00 

Samuel  Whipple, 

12  00 

65  00 

John  B.  Hatch, 

7  00 

56  00 

Stephen  Agard, 

5  00 

50  00 

Lucius  Agard, 

■5  00 

50  00 

Reed  Tourtlelott, 

5  00 

50  00 

Adeline  Paul, 

5  00 

40  00 

Mrs.  Chauncey  Paul, 

5  00 

35  00 

Mrs.  Hiram  Watkins, 

5  00 

25  00 

Louisa  Foster, 

5  00 

25  00 

Rachel  Foster, 

5  00 

25  00 

Timothy  W.  Newell, 

5  CO 

20  00 

Sanford  Booth, 

5  00 

25  00 

L.  A.  Snow, 

5  00 

20  00 

Albert  E.  Weld, 

5  00 

16  00 

Prosper  Smith, 

5  00 

15  00 

Mary  Blodgett, 

5  00 

10  00 

Roscius  Back, 

5  00 

10  00 

Elisha  Severy, 

5  00 

10   CO 

Dwight  Whittemore, 

5  00 

10  00 

Thomas  Whittemore, 

3  00 

10  00 

George  Crawford, 

2  50 

10  00 

Martha  Crawford, 

2  50 

10  00 

Hermon  Corbin, 

2  00 

10  00 

John  B.  Booth, 

2  00 

10  00 

Robert  0.  Brown, 

2   CO 

10  00 

Reed  Cleveland, 

I  00 

10  00 

Mrs.  S.  Cleveland,     - 

I  50 

10  00 
10  00 
10  00 

From  others. 

-     100  00 

$1772  50 

DONATIONS  FROM  OTHER  PLACES. 


STAFFORD  SPRINGS. 

Rev.  A.  W.  Ide,  -  -  $10  00 

L.  A.  Crane,    -  -  -     10  00 

S.  Newton,       -  -  -     20  00 

William  Smith,  -  -     25  00 

George  M.  Ives,  -  -    30  00 


NORWICH. 

William  A.  Buckingham, 

-  $25  00 

E.  Learned, 

-     20  CO 

C.  B.  Rogers,  - 

-     10  00 

Mrs.  William  Williams, 

-     10  00 

Lafayette  S.  Foster,     - 

5  00 
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NEW  LONDON. 


William  H.  Starr, 

- 

$20   DO 

W.  C.  Crump, 

- 

20    00 

Henry  P.  Haven, 

- 

20    00 

Thomas  W.  Williams, 

- 

20    00 

Robert  Coit,     - 

. 

10   00 

Rev.  Dr.  McEwen  and 

family. 

15    00 

Mrs.  A.  Barnes, 

- 

10  00 

Charles  Barnes, 

- 

10  00 

I.  N.  Harris,    - 

. 

5  00 

J.  C.  Learned, 

- 

5  00 

S.  C.  Learned, 

- 

5  00 

Mrs.  John  Dickinson, 

- 

5  00 

A  Friend, 

- 

10  00 

HARTFORD. 

Nelson  Kingsburj-,    - 

-$ 

100  00 

Thomas  Smith, 

- 

30  00 

Two  donors,  each  $io, 

- 

20  00 

NEW  HAVEN. 

Leonard  Bacon,  -  -  $5  00 

Alfred  Walker,  -  -  5  00 

C.  Goodrich,      -  -  -  5  00 

Henry  White,    -  -  -  5  00 

H.  Trowbridge,  -  -  5  00 

Benjamin  Silliman,  -  -  10  00 

Jeremiah  Day,  -  -  -  5  00 

Theodore  D.  Woolsej-,  -  5  00 

William  Johnson,  -  -  5  00 

Eleazar  K.  Foster,  -  -  10  00 

Wells  South  worth,  -  -  10  00 

The  Misses  Foster,  -  -  10  00 

E.  C.  Scranton,  -  -  10  00 

N.  Peck,             -  -  -  10  00 

Pierpont  B.  Foster,  -  -  10  00 

William  Patton,  -  -  5  00 

John  Blake,        -  -  -  10  00 


ROCKVILLE. 

George  Kellogg, 
Four  donors,  $5  each, 
G.  A.  Groves,  - 
A.  P.  Hammond, 
S.  D.  W.  Harris, 
L.  Bissell, 
George  Talcott, 
George  Maxwell, 
E.  B.  Preston, 
A  Friend, 

MONSON,  MASS. 

Dea  A.  W.  Porter, 
Cyrus  W.  Holmes, 
C)Tus  W.  Holmes,  Jr., 
Rufus  W.  Fav, 
William  N.  Flynt, 
Albert  Norcross, 
J.  B.  Foster, 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

Charles  Merriam,         -  -  S 10  00 

George  Merriam,         -  -       5  co 

E.  Wright,       -  -  -     10  GO 

Rev.  G.  A.  Oviatt,  Somers,     -  $5  00 

Charles  A.  Corbin,  Vernoti,     -  5  00 

Julius  Pratt,    Meride7i,             -  10  co 

J.  D.  Sessions,  Maiden,  Mass.  150  00 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Sessions,  "    "        -  25  00 

Henry  J.  Leland,  i^'itc»  Ki7r/f,  -  25  00 
Danforth    Armour,           Stock- 

b?-id°;e,  jV.  Y.,  -  -  10  00 
Others     subscriptions     less 

than  $5,  -             -               -  25  00 

Amount   of   donations   from 

out  of  town,  -  1 100  00 

Amount  of  home  donations,  $1772  50 
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00 

-     20 

CO 

-      5 

00 

-      5 

CO 

-     10 

00 

-      5 

CO 

-     15 

00 

-     15 

00 

-     10 

00 

-     10 

00 

-$50 

00 

-    20 

CO 

-     10 

00 

-      5 

00 

-     10 

00 

-     10 

CO 

5 

00 

$2872  50 
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